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| notwithstanding ; but the love of liberty, which no/! progress of affection between the two lovers. They 
female then enjoyed in France until married, soon} soon understood that they were made for each other ; 
jovercame it. Her father strengthened her resolution, || and Isabelle learned how to estimate truly the differ- 
| 
| 


POPULAR TALES. 





ISABELLE DE JAUNAY. | reasoned upon the folly of long courtships, love with- lence between old age and youth in affairs of the heart 

OR THE RIVAL SUITORS. out riches, and filial duty. D'Arcy, ina voice feeble|| A thousand times she wondered how she could eve: 

NorHING Was ever more ridiculous than the cox-| from age, but which he modulated so as to simulate || have been the novice she had shown herself, in agree- 
combry of an old Frenchman of the time of Louis | emotion, seconded the kind efforts of parental solici-| ing to marry D'Arcy. In the mean while, the time 
XIV. Old age, like death, is a calamity which must|jtude, and it was agreed that, prior to the nuptials) rapidly passed away ere she must wed D'Arcy or en- 
taking place, entertainments should be given in ho- iter a convent, her father leaving her no other alter- 

to evade either, is equally a fool. In that day, in |nourof the expected wedding. No money was spared. | native. Isabelle had succeeded in gaining some little 
France, old men painted their faces, wore false teeth | Old De Jaunay threw open his house. Music, wine) delay; but the day was just arrived, and no chance 
ind eyebrows; enormous perukes concealed their |and dancing ealivened the fete—the most brilliant! appeared of avoiding the dreaded alternative but by 
gray hairs; plaister filled up the furrows in their | ever given in Blois; and when Isabelle surveyed the | an elopement. This, for many reasons, was imprac 
cheeks; and, clad in the latest fashion, stuffed out, | PTeparations, all the love of her sex for gayety broke} ticable. The chevalier at last devised a method which 
ruffled and gold-iaced, they frequently ventured to| forth, and she whispered to herself a thousand times, || Was successful. They were, one day, in the garden 
address their love to the young and beautiful; and‘ What a delightful thing it must be to be married, | of her father’s house, in Paris, a city celebrated even 
were not always unsuccessful ; for who can calculate | When even the preparations are so charming.”’ Poor}! now for its delicious garden-houses. Beaux and belles 
upon the result of female caprices ? | Isabelle! The company arrived from far and near ;| Were seated in arbours cut in walls of dark green 
Isabelle de Jaunay was young and handsome, with (D'Arcy moved up and down among them like a wi-| foliage, or sauntering in alleys perfumed with orange 

a heart which love had never troubled, and spirits | thered leaf of the wood along the fresh grass. Isabelle | and lemon trees, and ornamented with statues or vases 
buoyant as youth could make them. The Count /eotered. * How charming!” ‘ How beautiful she) of white marble, cooled by fountains that arose spark- 
D'Arcy was selected for the husband of Isabelle by is!” were on a hundred tongues. The old people) ling in the noontide beam. Isabelle was seated by 
her father, who judged of his fitness solely from the | talked of the prudence of the match, and congratu-| the old count, to whose tedious thrice-repeated tale 
aumber of arpents of which his estate consisted, and | !ated her father. The young people—but no matter.| of an ancient court scandal, she listened with her 
the numerous chateaux in which the count kept up | Among the visiters was a young chevalier of good | hand upon his shoulder, her heart sickening at the 
establishments. Taking these into consideration, old family, but little fortune. His air was noble; his age! duplicity of her situation. The chevalier leaned upon 
De Jaunay found the count the most accomplished | under thirty, in the very prime of manhood. He was | the back of the seat, listening also, apparently, to the 
man in the world for a son-in-law. Isabelle had never | struck with the beauty of Isabelle, and the pearl about! Count’s story. He now took advantage of his posi- 
loved, nay, hardly thought of the passion : not to have to be flung away. * Were she but mine,” said he to| tion to slip a small billet into the hand of Isabelle, 
thought of it at all would have been unnatural; but himself, ** what a treasure should I possess!” He | communicating the scheme he had matured, to which 
the truth was, she had never troubled her head about | took an opportunity of speaking to her and handing | she, in due time, signified her assent. The chevalies 
it, because she had never yet seen any one who at- | her refreshments; he also opened a dance with her » | caused it to be hinted to D'Arcy, as from the minis 
twacted her affections. When her father expressed | many timid but kind sentences he addressed to her,| ter, that a lettre di cachet was to be issued against 
his wishes to her respecting the Count D’Arcy, she |and she heard him say to himself after they parted, | him, for a charge of a serious nature. The count hid 
zave a sort of indifferent assent. || * Sacrificed one!" The guests were gone; and when) himself in CoNsEqUence, while he implored the intex- 
“ T must be married, papa, I suppose, and there- || Isabelle retired to her chamber, his manly form, and | cession of his friends on his behalf, having reluctantly 
fore it does not much matter to whom. When I am) the words she heard him speak to himself, recurred) postponed his wedding. None knew whither he had 
married, I shall have my liberty, you know!” || vividly to her recollection. She thought how much fled. As, however, the lovers were aware that thei 
* D'Arcy is very rich, my love, and you act likea | sooner she could marry the chevalier than the count.) Stratagem must speedily be discovered, they deter- 
lutiful daughter. I will introduce him to you to- | The next day and night these ideas strengthened. At| mined to get united in wedlock at all risks. ‘This 


be bravely encountered face to face: he who thinks | 











morrow.” | length she decided she would rather have her liberty |! Was uo difficult matter, happening to be in Paris at 

* Is the count young or old, papa?” | through him, and she determined to tell her father ‘the time. 

‘Not very old, my dear. The Baronne de Sablon | she could not marry D'Arcy. | Father Bernardo was an orthodox son of the church 
‘married at your age, and her husband was fifteen’ Ido not think I shall marry the count, dear papa,” | ¢ appearance at least. Lean and sallow abstinence 
years older than D'Arcy.” | said Isabelle to her father. | had long been a foreigner to his cell at Montmartre. 

** And what age is he, papa?” * Parbleu, but you shall though, hussey!” was the) 1¢ young noble demanded a secret union with his 

" Just over sixty, my love; but he does not look | reply. || mistress according to the rites of the holy church, the 
fifty. | * But I wont, my good papa, nor shall any one | good man was ever ready to tie the knot for prope: 

| considerations, with which he never dispensed. Now 


** Forty-two years older than I am !—well, I shall | make me.” | 


set my liberty—what matters it?” | * Then you shall enter a convent.” and then the recesses of his sojourn concealed a light 

Un the following day Count D'Arcy was intro-| ‘ With all my heart; but 1 wont marry that old) offender against the laws; for who would dream ot 
\uced in form. Isabelle balancing the count and liber- | man.” | searching there for a criminal? it would have been 
y against her difference of age, chose the former. es Take time, girl, and repent. 1 will not allow tri- | an inealt 00 religion itself! Thither hied our lovers 
She supposed all men were nearly the same. To be | fling-—get you to your chamber.” jon tiptoe with palpitating hearts. Before the crucifix, 


sure, the count wore a huge white peruke ; his eyes | To her room Isabelle went, and spent the day al-| in the cold stone cell, knelt the fond pair; behind i 
‘ime had ouak deeply into the hollows of age—but || ternately laughing and crying, to think in one case|| was a small door which led to a little room some six 
hese latter were smoothed with paint; his cheeks, | of the change of her resolution and D’Arcy’s chagrin, | feet square—there father Bernardo kept his potables 

iturally of a jaundiced yellow, looked very bloom- | in the other of her father’s anger. Night found her|| and various comforts for the edification of the inter- 
ig by the aid of rouge; his eyebrows were painted “half in mind to wed the old imbecile after all, That}! nal man. The service was nearly concluded, when a 
lack; his teeth artificial; a large nosegay was stuck jnight, however, brought her a letter from the cheva- | feeble voice, strengthened somewhat by rage, scream- 
n his coat on the left side; and his richly laced vest, I tier, full of agreeable compliinents, expressive of alled out “ Bernardo!” and in a moment, just bebind 
vuttoned over padding, imparted a courtly convexity | love which the writer could not control, and ashing | the crucifix, up rose the wigless bead of Count 
vhis figure. Though, in reality, a sort of adonised | for leave to hope, if it were not too late—“ I will never) D’Arcy! the wig had dropped off during his hitherto 
‘peetre, he did not seem so bad as many other per-| marry that odious D'Arcy, if I die for it,” said Isa-|) stifled passion ; the black from his eyebrows streamed 
sons of his years then about the court. belle, “once for all.” | down and mingled with the rouge on his cheek. Re 


Isabelle looked at him with some little repugnance!) Jt wonld be tedious and common-place to relate the’ gardless at first of his conc ealed situation, he forbade 
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ay ore gre a a ; 
the conclusion of the service. It had proceeded too | chamber where — to another, — — = 
far to make what remained unrecited of any conse- ee eae cacieneitnes tabi take tend hal 
quence. Fear mingled with his anger when he recol- heme ais wr or vinciel eal ot length fang her| 
lected that he had disclosed his place of concealment eaten anaiins thereby believing the world would have 


to his rival. The intercession of Bernardo, however, thought it a mischance, and so have blinded their villany.” | 


produced an agreement, written and witnessed by Nor was this plan of violence adopted till after they had 
himself, to the effect, that in consideration of the non- | yainly attempted to destroy her by poison, through the un- 
disclosure of his hiding-place, he should resign all conscious aid of Dr. Bailey, then professor of physic in the 
University of Oxford, who had resisted their earnest unpor- 
tunity to make a medicine for her, when he knew she was 
in perfect health, suspecting, from his observation of cir- 
cumstances, as he atterwards declared, that they intended 
to add to it some deadly drug. The disfigured corse was 
hurried to the earth without a coroner’s inquest, and to such 
old coxcomb D'Arcy even now furnishes a joke to 4 height did the pity and the resentment of the neighbour- 
the good people of Blois. ing families arise, that they employed the pen of Thomas 
Lever, a prebendary of Coventry, to write to the secreta- 
, TE ries of state, intreating that a strict inquiry should be made 
CHARACTER. | into the true cause of the lady’s death; but the application 

= had no effect. The strongest inference, however, of Lei- 
| cester’s guilt in this case is to be drawn from a string of 
reasons, noted down by Cecil himself, why the queen 

| Should not make him her husband, one of which is—* that 
The effect of such 


pretensions to Isabelle, to which he the more willing- 
ly acceded, as the recent ceremony made an opposite 
line of conduct of no avail. The chevalier and Isa- 
belle presented themselves to her father, who was 
soon reconciled; while the trick played off on the 








FROM LODGE’S ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY 


EARL OF LEICESTER. 
Tus mighty peer, whose history will ever remain a me- he is infamed by the death of his wife.’ 
morial of the injustice and the folly, as well as of the un-| a remark, made by such a person, and for such a purpose, 
bounded power of his sovereign, was the fifth son of the | wants little of the force of positive evidence. 
equally mighty, but less fortunate, John Dudley, duke of | The relaxations of such a man as Leicester are common- 
Northumberland, and of Jane, daughter of Sir Henry Gul- ly sought in the gratification of mere passion, and such 
deford. ‘The father’s creatness shot forth with the rapidi- |were his. After a variety of intrigues, not worthy of recol- 
ty and the splendour of a vast meteor, and was as sudden- | lection, he became more than usually attached to Douglas, 
ly lost in darkness: the son’s, planet-like, rose somewhat | daughter of William Howard, and widow of Lord Sheffield. 
more slowly, and traversed its hemisphere in a more regu- | Vulgar report, presuming on the known enormities of his 
lar obedience to the power from which it derived its mo- life, proclaimed that he had disposed of her husband by 
tion and its brilliancy. It obeyed, however, no other power, those internal secret means so frequently ascribed to him 
for Leicester offended against all laws, both divine and hu- in other cases. Be this as it might, it is certain that he 
man. He seems not to have possessed a single virtue, nor married her, or deceived her into a pretended marriage, 
was he highly distinguished by the qualities of his under-, immediately after the death of Lord Sheffield. By this 
standing ; but the unlimited favour of Elizabeth, which for lady he had a son—with whose future story, remarkable as 
many years rendered him, perhaps, the most powerful sub- | it was rendered by the dispositions unhappily and inta- 
ject in the world, invested him with a factitious importance, mously made by the father, this memoir has no concern— 
while, on his part, by a degree of hypocrisy, so daring that, and a daughter. He stipulated with the unfortunate Doug- 
it rather confounded than deceived the minds of men, he! las that their marriage should be kept profoundly secret; 
contrived to avoid open censure. Even flattery, however, | the children were debarred from any intercourse with their 
seems to have been ashamed to raise her voice for him mother; and the earl, having some years after determined 
while he lived, and the calm and patient research of after to marry another, compelled her by threats, by promises, 
times, with all its habitual respect for the memory of the ‘and at length by attempts on her life, to make a most ef- 
illustrious dead, has busied itself in vain to find a single | fectual, though tacit, renunciation of ‘all marital claims on 
bright spot in his character. him, by publicly taking as ber husband Sir Edward Staf- 
I have hitherto excluded—says Mr. Lodge—many par. ford. These nefarious circumstances were disclosed short- 
ticulars of the domestic life of this remarkable person.) ly before the death of Elizabeth, in the prosecution of a suit 
They will be found, singularly enough, considering the | in the Star Chamber, instituted to establish the right of in- 
cast of his character, to be little concerned with his pub- heritance of her son; and on this occasion, Douglas, after 
lic story, the chain of which they would therefore but have , having proved, by the testimony of many respectable wit- 


THE DRAMA. 





| WRITTEN FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
PARK THEATRE. 


Tracepy or Rienza—Miss Mitford’s new tragedy oj 
Rienza was performed, for the first time in this country 
on Wednesday evening, at the Park theatre —A tragedy 
| what a world of power and imagination is required in thy 
composition of a dramatic poem really worthy of tha 
name ! What a crowd of spirit-stirring events, told in lan 
guage bold, nervous, and concise—what a fiery outpourin 
of poetry and passion, of sublimity and simple pathos— 
| what an insight into the mysteries of nature—what a deep 
and scrutinizing analization of human passions and afle: 
tions—what hopes, and griefs, and fears, and sorrows 
ought to be condensed into five brief acts, to form a tragy 
dy! What anxious cares and chilling doubts must atten 
the progress and completion of such a work! and, after al! 
is done—to say nothing of the profound judgment of mana 
gers, and the pleasant whims and caprices of actors, from 
the brightest star down to the “ dullest rogue that e’er sai 
nothing’ —only look at the inimitable indifference wit 
which the announcement of such a drama is regarded by 
the public. A production that ought to form an event o: 
no sinall consequence in the annals of a civilized nation 
excites no more, nay, not so much interest among two 
thirds of the play-goers, as the promised forthcoming o 
melo-dramas, pantomimes, burlettas, or any of those ni 
|merous, increasing, but un-nameable affairs, which hay 
sprung up of late years—Frankensteins and Flying Dutchi- 
men, and Bottle limps and Temples of Death, in compari 
son with which ancient melo-drama is chaste, cold, and 
classical. Now we do not set ourselyes up for moral cen 
sors of the age, or stage, nor do we wish to prate an infinit 
deal of nothing about the legitimate drama, nor enter a 
solemn protest against an occasional monstrosity ; but it 
is vexing to sce such trash as was formerly only tolerated 
as vile appendages to a theatre, swelled into, such undur 
importance as to have become the pith and marrow of our 
dramatic entertainments—the things which pay the best— 
draw the best houses—and consequently are the most fi 
quently placed before the public. Nor are the managers 
so much to blame; for if Mr. Simpson and Mr. Gilfer 
disagree on every other point, they will both come to th: 
conclusion, that the money of two fools is better than tha’ 
of one wise man, These remarks are intended generally 
and not with any reference to Miss Mitford's tragedy—t 
which we will come anon—because a well-tilled and high), 
‘respectable, though not a crowded audience, attended it 
first representation ; but because we hav e seen pieces wor 
thy of a better fate, ruined with faint praise and noi 
jattendance in this city; and, in particular, we have seen 


served to disconnect. All parts of his conduct, however, | D€sses, her marriage to the deceased earl, declared on oath | tragedy, written by a woman reverenced, in these Unite 


morally viewed, were in horrible harmony, for the man was the foul proceedings by which she had been forced to 
as abominably wicked as the statesman and courtier. ||throw herself on the protection of Stafford; concluding | 
Leicester, at the age of eighteen, married Anne, or Amy, || with a relation of the means which Leicester had previous- 
daughter and heir of Sir John Robsart, a gentleman of |!y used to take her off by poison, under the operation of 
Norfolk, distinguished by antiquity, indeed splendour, of | Which she swore that her hair had fallen off, that her con- 
descent, and by his great possessions in that county. They | stitution had been ruined, and that she had narrowly es- 
were wedded, as Edward the Sixth, in whose presence the | caped with life. 
nuptials were solemnized, states in his journal,onthe fourth | The object for whom he abandoned this miserable lady, | 
of June, 1550, and lived together—with what degree of 'was Lettice, daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, and relict of 
cordiality we are not informed—for ten years, but had no | Walter Devereux, earl of Essex. The already strong sus- 
children, It is scarcely to be doubted that he caused this | picion that Leicester had caused, by the sume diabolical 
lady to be assassinated, and the circumstances of the time, means, the death of that nobleman, to which some slight 
as well as of the case itself, tend to press on the memory | allusion has already been made, was aggravated to the ut- 
this dreadful charge perhaps more heavily than any other , most by the indecent haste with which he wedded the wi- 
of the same character. Her death occurred onthe eighth of dow. This was the marriage which so highly excited the 
September, 1560, at the very period when the lofty hope) displeasure of Elizabeth, and which she unremittingly re- 
of obtaining the hand of his sovereign may be clearly pre- | sented towards the countess by an insulting neglect, in spite 
sumed to have reigned with the strongest sway in his over- jof all the instances of the young Essex, her son, who suc- 
heated mind. He sent her—with what avowed motive | ceeded his uncle in the queen’s extravagant favour. Let- 


does not appear—to the solitary manor-house of Cumnor, 
in Berkshire, a village not far from Oxford, inhabited by 
one of his train, named Anthony Forster. Thither she was 
shortly followed by Sir Richard Varney, another of his 
retainers, and a few days after, these persons having sent 
all her servants to Abington fair,and no one being with her 
but themselves, she died in consequence, as they reported, 
of a fall downa staircase. But “the inhsbitants of Cum- 
nor,’ says Aubrey, in whose history of Berkshire all that 
could be collected on the subject is minutely detailed, 
* will tell you there that she was conveyed from her usual 


tice suryived the earl for nearly half a century; and per- 
secuted with tedious suits his son by Lady Sheffield, to 
whom Leicester had bequeathed his princely castle and 
domain of Kenilworth, of which the unfortunate gentleman 


_ was at last, in a manner, defrauded by the crown in the suc- | 
\|\amidst squibs, crackers, and “ showers of real fire,” ti 


ceeding reign. 


| States, above all other women as a writer—Mrs. Hemav 
—performed, for the first time, at the benefit of a most de 
servedly-popular actress—Mrs. Hilson—to a select part 
of about seventy or eighty gentlemen and some dozen |a 
\dies! Such imstances of mental obtuseness must princ 
pally be attributed to the unnatural and vulgar over-excit: 


| ment produced by those delectable entertainments wher 


rational beings have to give place to dogs, demons, giant: 
gunpowder, and “gorgon, hydra, and chimera dire!” T! 

\infernal regions, too, have become quite an essential artic! 
in the production of dramiatic effect. It would be rather 

curious piece of business to enumerate all the modern dr 

mas that wind up with a panoramic view of them. The: 
certainly produce a glowing sensation, but are introduce: 
with the most unvaried sameness. At a given signal, « 

horrible exclamation, the scene suddenly changes from 
jsome pretty rural spot to the dominions of Erebus, wher 
jdivers demons are discovered in picturesque attitudes 
|while sundry small children, clothed in black, spraw! 
about, as four-legged imps, in the foreground; and hert 
the author begins to enforce the moral of the piece in 

very summary manner: Virtue is stationed near the 2a* 
lights in front, while Vice is dragged some ten or twelv’ 
feet further up the stage, and poetic justice is awarde«! 


Such, on the whole, was Elizabeth's most distinguished {presiding demon shaking his victim, and uttering som: 


favourite. History, to its lamentable discredit, invariably 
asserts, in the same breath, his wickedness and the wis-, 
dom of his royal patroness. One or the other of those as-' 
sertions must be false 


thing sententious and appropriate as the curtain descend- 
|amid a strong glare of red flame; after which the editics! 
public retire to their homes. This is no caricature, but @ 


' sober, matter-of-fact description of what is witnessed nigel 
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after night, both here and in England. They talk of the 
refinement of the age, and say the spirit of improvement 
has gone forth: verily it will have to travel fast to keep 
pace with frivolity and depravity of taste. 

We have already written twice as much as we intended, 
without having said one word of Miss Mitford's Rienza. 
To say that Miss M. has succeeded in effecting all we 
mentioned in the beginning of these remarks, would be to 
say a very foolish thing; but to say that she has gone far 
before her former successful efforts—Julian and Foscari— 
ind exceeded the warmest anticipations of her friends, 
will be to say nothing more than the plain and simple 
truth. If she write three more tragedies, and improve as 
much upon this, as this is an improvement upon the pre- 
veding, she will gain for herself a fame that will not pass 
aw ay . 

The plot is simple, and may be given ina few words: 
Cola Rieaza, a plebeian Italian, fired with :ndignation at 
the oppressions of the rival patrician houses of Colonna 
and Ursini, stirs the people to assert their liberty. They 
succeed, and elect Rienza their tribune; and Angelo Co- 
fonna, who had joined him in his enterprise, weds his 
At the marriage-festival the discon- 
tented nobles attempt Rienz He discovers their 
plot, baffles and pardous them; but, in the intoxication of 
his power, offers some insults to old Colonna; this pro- 


daughter Claudia. 





s life. 


duces a quarrel between Angelo and Rienza; and, in the 
end, the former again joins the patricians, who are defeat- 
ed, and Angelo taken prisoner, condemned to die, and led 
off to execution, Claudia enters, and a very fine scene en- 
sues; she at last succeeds in gaining his pardon, but it ar- 
rives too late—Angelo has already fallen by the axe of the 
The rival faction, aided by the fickle people, 
1 hey 
demand his life; and he appears unarmed before them, 
and tells them to take it. At this instant, Claudia rushes 
in. He implores them to hold one moment, and then, when 


executioner 
again make head, and surround Rienza’s palace. 


her head reclines upon his shoulder, bares his breast and 
‘Now, now!’ He receives his death wound 


in vain attempts to hide it from Claudia, 


exclaims 
und, in falling, 
who falls shrieking beside him.—The events, it will be seen, 
are deeply interesting, and arise out of each other in a pe- 
uliarly happy and unforced manner. The dialogue is ner- 
vous and forcible, and, as far as we could judge from a first 
representation, is redolent with poetic beauties. Altoge- 
ther, Rienza will bear and gain by a comparison with any 
dramatic effort of late years. It bears, in every sense, the 
tamp of power and originality, and consequeut evidence 


ut it is the production of no common mind. 


rt 
ni 


Of the acting we would fain say something, albeit we are 
well nigh tired of such subjects. The English language has 
been so prostituted of late, in regard to theatrical matters 
that expressions of admiration have really lost all force and 
signification. The most glowing terms, that ought only to 
be applied to the highest efforts of genius, have been so li- 
erally lavished on coarse and vulgar personations, with 
ty a little energy or extravagance to break the dead level 
if mediocrity, that candid criticism is robbed of moderate 
ind well-regulated language wherewith to express itself, 
of Mr. Wallack, generally, we have a high opinion; of his 
Rienza, iv particular, a still higher. When we see a man 
u such parts as Macbeth or Hamlet, though he give a good 
epresentation of them, we are not altogether able to judge 
for, without be- 


ow far he is possessed of original power ; 


ug a copyist, there are so many valuable hints which in 
he varied course of an actor’s life he may have uncon- 
sciously picked up, as to leave it a matter of doubt what is 
t what is not exactly his own; but when we see an actor 
represent a new and difficult part in an able and efficient 
vanner, then we know that that actor is really possessed 
{no ordinary share of ability. Mr. Wallack’s Rienza was 
ood throughout—often excellent—and some passages 
riven in a style that we conceive could not well be im- 
roved by any man, His conception of the character ap- 


peared to us correct—his action free and graceful— 








u- 
wlation clear and distinct; and at times there was a fire 
ud energy thrown into some of the spirit-stirring ha- 
imgues that went home to the heart, whilst the domestic 
cenes with his daughter were replete with delicate touches 
nature and feeling. We have seen Mr. Wallack in nearly 
| his principal parts, and, generally speaking, he is 
Though not an actor of first- 
ate talents or strikingly original genius, he stands far 
eher than many, to whom the possession of these quali- 


leserving of all praise. 


ties have been injudiciously, partially, or prematurely ad- 

judged. In characters of an heroic or romantic cast, where 

the moral feelings of the audience are enlisted on his side, 

there is no man like him 
« A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 

“ Are written on bis manly brow and in bis manly eye,” 





while a voice, * rich in its mellow depth,” pours forth the 
glowing sentiments of his axthor with a fervour and feeling 
that well nigh approach pertection.—As a comic actor, 


we will speak of him some other time. In Dick Dashall, 


and similar parts, he has no superior.—One word more of 


the tragedy. It would be unjust to conclude without add- 
ing, that Mrs. Hilson’s Claudia was one of the best of her 
many beautiful efforts. Barry and Woodhull, too, did jus- 


tice to their respective parts. 





VARIETIES. 





F 


much better than an open house and a large fire-place. 


IRE-PLACES.—An open heart and a liberal hand are 


New- England fire-places, and other contrivances for warm- 
ing apartments, are not, generally speaking, indications of 
superior skill in the useful arts, nor evidence of paramount 
acquisitions in the details of practical philosophy. One 
would think that the warmth generated by the combustion 
of wood, ov other fuel, was considered as a nuisance, and 
hat the principal objects of our culinary fires were to heat 
the atmosphere, and bring on such a thaw as would soonest 
break up the sleaghing. Iu pursuance of this plan, we—that 
is some of us—stick our stoves in the throat of our chim- 
neys, and turn the heat out of doors with all practicable 
expedition. In lieu of all this, we advise you to have a 
good deal of stove-plate and pipe in your rooms which you 
wish to warm, and let the pipe go round and round till it 
has distributed all the heat it is capable of receiving, in the 
apartment, instead of conducting it to the open air by the 
shortest possible route. , 

Wo sHatt HAVE THE prize !—There was once to be a 
meeting of the flowers, aud the judge was to award a prize 
to the one pronounced the most beautiful.—* Who shall 
have the prize?”’ said the rose, stalking forward in all the 
consciousness of beauty.—‘* Who shall have the prize?” 
said the other flowers, advancing, each filled with conscious 
pride, and each imagining it would be herself.—* I will 
take a peep at those beauties,” thought the violet, as she lay 
in her humble bed, not presuming to attend the meeting— 
“ | will see them as they pass ;"’ but as she raised her lowly 
head to peep out of her hidiag-place, she was observed by 
the judge, who immediately pronounted her the most beau- 
tiful, because the most modest. 

Sevr-perexce.—The laws of self-defence undoubtedly 
justify us in destroying those animals who would destroy 
us, who injure our properties, or annoy our persons; but 
not even these, whenever their situation incapacitates them 
for hurting us. I know of no right which we have to shoot 
a bear on an inaccessible island of ice, or an eagle on the 
mountain's top; whose lives cannot injure us, nor deaths 
procure us any benefit. We are unable to give life, and 
therefore, ought not to take it aw ay from the meanest in- 
sect, without sufficient reason: they all receive it from the 
same benevolent hand as ourselves, and hav c, therefore. an 
equal right to enjoy it. 

Mopestry.—It is a sure indication ef good sense to be 
diffident of it. 
when we begin to discern how weak and unwise we are. 


Wethen, and not till then, are crowing wise, 


An absolute perfection of understanding is impossible: he 
makes the nearest approaches to it, who has the sense to 
discern, and the humility to acknowledge its unperfections 
Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth; it covers a 
multitude of faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue 
which it seems to hide: the perfections of men being like 
those flowers which appear more beautiful when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than when they are 
full blown, and display themselves without any reserve to 
the view. 

O’Coxxet.—Lord B. who sports a ferocious pair of whis- 
kers, meeting Mr. O'Connell in Dublin, the latter said, 
‘When do you mean to place your whiskers on the peace 
establishment “When you place your tongue on the 
civil list !” was the witty rejoinder 

Massyers.—** Never judge from manners 
Byron; “ for 1 once had my pocket picked by the civilest 
gentleman | ever met with; and one of the mildest persons 
[ ever saw was Ali Pacha.” 


says Lord 


THE ESSAYI 





T. 





WRITTEN FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
POET 


Porrry is the language of the imagination 





lts influence 
is more extensive than that of any other species of Compo 
sition, and there is none in which 
difficulty attained. 


success is with so much 
Its power over the soul makes it the 
fittest instrument for refining and exalting the affections 
A moral thought, invested with the charms of poetry, makes 
a doubly permanent impression on the heart The power 
of poetry is wide as the world, and its existence coeval 
with ime. The harp was struck in the “ olden days, by 
the psalmist of the Hebrews; the war-song is still heard 
in the deep western wilds, and the social circle of frigid 
Lapland yet listens with delight to the effusions of the min 
strel. Notwithstanding the power of the poet, and his re 

ception in all lands, his misery has become proverbial—no 
This 
either the 
cultivation of one faculty of the mind to the exclusion ot 
Ik 
is a law of our nature, that the excessive exercise of a par 


No om 
faculty can endure a perpetual stretch of exertion, and re 


class of beings appears to be so abjectly wretched 
circumstance results from one of two causes: 





all others, or an improper direction of the im 
ticular talent is incompatible with quiet of mind 


lief must be sought either in perfect inactivity of mind, or 
in the exercise of its other faculties. The bard too fre 
quently neglects all but his poetic endowment, and when 
that has been exerted to its utmost endurance, he sinks into 
a state of apathy, and a paintul and aching void succeeds 
The final cause o 


in his mind. this principle of our na 


ture is at once obvious and admirable, We are placed on 
earth to be useful, and to contribute each our portion to the 
happiness of our tellow-creatures, This end wil! be effect 
ed in proportion to our exercise of all the powers with 
which we have been gitted; and by the neglect of any, the 
sphere of our usefulness will be circumscribed, and our 
contributions to the good of others rendered more feeble 

I know a musician, a tan of respectable talents, whose 
constant attention to music has made him miserable when 
he is absent from his instrument. While executing a fine 
composition, his eye is lit up with an unnatural fire—his 
countenance beams with imtense excitement; but as soon 
as the last notes of the tune have died away, his arm falls 
nerveless by his side, and he sits the wretched victim ot 
overwrought feeling. The concerns of his family are nc 
glected, and he lives no better than a maniac in the world 

Should poets aud musicians descend more frequently to 
the common affairs of earth, and mingle with the little de 
tails of the business of lite, their strains would be none th: 
less lofty, and their own happiness, and the happiness ot 
those connected with them, would be greatly enhanced 

lo an indiscreet direction of the imagination may bi 
ascribed the misery of some poets; they forsake natur: 
and the beautiful objects of her formation, and picture out 
to themselves a new world, which they people with the crea 
tions of their own fancy. Over all the ordinary events 
of life they throw a deceitful colouring, and portray the 
pleasures of an ideal existence, which cannot be realized 
on earth, 
on these fancied joys, aod when the necessity of their con 


Their passions are highly excited by dwelling 


dition crushes the unsubstantial fabric they bave reared 
and brings them in contact with the world, which, to them 
seems cold and unfeeling, they experience a shock that 
wholly unnerves them: as the youth whose ideas of lit 
have been formed from romance, whose dreams are oi 
nought but requited love and successful ambition, when he 
enters upon its cares, and finds that all is not so bright and 
cratetul as he anticipated, experiences a revulsion of feel 
ing which oftentimes proves fatal to future exertion. 
Although both these causes do not always operate on 
the same individual, yet they are intimately connected, and 
the preventive of their effects is the same; it is au inter- 
urse with mankind in the way of active employment, in 
This would 
chasten his views, curb his imagination, and afford him 


the intervals of the poet's literary labours 
correct ideas of human nature. It would not only secure 
the happiness of the poet, but render his productions mor 
practical and instructing, and far more successful in then 
appeals to the feelings 
notes which flow from the lyre of the bard of nature 


The heart always responds to th: 


Many disturbances to which pride is exposed, pass quir 
lv over the head of humility 
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SKETCHES. ; | local militia, that our old friend Colonel Sanford was ap- | have had something to do with his resolution as well as wit}, 
£6 past pointed, with the rank of brigadier-general, to the com- his choice. I have never seen a lovelier creature. Her figure 
| mand of the district in which we resided. Ever since | | was small, round, and girlish ; full of grace and symmetry 
could recollect, | have known Colonel Sanford—indeed, a Her face had a child-like purity, and brilliancy of colour 
little brother of mine, who died at the age of six months, had ing; an alternation of blush and smile, a sweetness and in. 
ALL persons of a certain standing in life, remember—for f had the honour to be his godson; and from my earliest Fe-}| wocence of expression, such as might become a Hebe—only 
certainly nothing was ever more unforgetable—the great || membrance, the good colonel—fie upon me, to forget his | still more youthful than the goddess of youth. Her man 
scarlet fever of England, when volunteering was the order |brigadiership !—the good general had been set down by ners were exactly those of a child come home for the holi- 
of the day ; when you could scarcely meet with a man who jmyself, as well as by the rest of the world, for a confirmed days—shy and bashful, and shrinking from strangers: 
was not, under some denomination or other, a soldier ; when - bachelor. His visits to our house had, indeed, been playful and affectionate with those whom she loved, espe 
a civil subject could hardly find a listener ; when little boys joaly occasional, ow he had been almost constantly on ac- cially her husband, who doted on her, and of whom she 
played at reviewing, and young ladies learned the sword | tive service, in different quarters of the globe; so that we was very fond—and showing, in the midst of ber timidity 
exercise. It was a fine ebullition of national feeling, of jhad merely caught a sight of him as he passed from the and childishness, considerable acuteness and powers of ob 

loyalty and of public spirit, and cannot be looked back to | East-Indies to the West, or in his still more rapid transit _Servation. 
without respect; but, at the moment, the strange con- from Gibraltar to Canada. For full a dozen years, how-| 41 first she seemed, as well she might be, quite bewilder 
trast (the perpetual discrepances) and the comical self- /ever—and further, the recollection of a young lady, of six- eq by the number of persons who came to visit her. For 
importance which it produced and exhibited, were infinitely yearned could hardly be expected to extend—he had coomed living in a large town, and holding, in right of her hus 
diverting. I was a very little girl at the time; but even jo toe gentleman way considerably on the wrong side of | band’s office, a station of no small importance in the coun- 
now I cannot recollect, without laughing, the appearance || fifty—* or, by’r lady inclining to three score —and that |ty every person of the slightest gentility in the town and 
of a cornet of yeomanry cavalry, who might have played | will constitute an old bachelor, in the eyes of any young | neighbourhood, the whole visiting population of these, in 
Falstaff without stuffing, and was obliged to complete his lady in Christendom. | general, very distinct and separate societies, thought proper 
military decorations by wearing—and how he contrived to His appearance was not calculated to diminish that im- | to wait upon Mrs. Sanford. Mrs. Sanford was the fashion 
keep up the slippery girdle one can hardly imagine—three pression. In his person, General Sanford was tall, thin, of B _ and of B—— shire. ‘Not to know her argued 
silken sashes sewed into one! To this day, too, I remem. ¢Teet; as stiff and perpendicular as a ramrod! with a bald yourself unknown.” All the town and all the country call- 
ber the chuckling delight with which a worthy linen-draper head, most exactly powdered ; a military queue; a grave, |ed; and all the town invited her to tea, and all the country 
of my acquaintance heard himself addressed as Captain formal countenance; and a complexion partly tanned and | requested her company to dinner: and she, puzzled, per 
whilst measuring a yard of ribbon; pretending to make light partly frozen, by frequent exposure to the vicissitudes of | plexed, and amazed, hardly knowing by sight one indivi 
Of the appellation, but evidently as proud of his title as a “ifferent climates, into one universal and uniform tint of ) dual of her immediate acquaintance ; unable to distinguish 
newly dubbed knight, or a peer of the last edition; and I reddish brown or brownish red. || between one person and another; often forgetting titles 
never shall forget the astonishment with which | beheld a | His disposition was in good keeping with this solemn ex- || never remembering names; and ignorant, as an infant, of 
tield-officer, in his double epaulettes, advance obsequiously | terior—grave and saturnine. He entered little into ladies’ || artificial distinctions, made twenty blunders in an hour 
to the carriage-door, to receive an order for five shillings || conversation, with whom, indeed, he seldom came much in ‘and kept the poor general—as punctilious an observer 0: 
‘contact; and for whose intellect he was apt to profess a, the duties of society as of the duties of the service—in a per 











THE GENERAL AND HIS LADY. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 











worth of stationary! The prevailing spirit fell in exactly 
with the national character—loyal, patriotic, sturdy and in- | slight shade of contempt—an unhappy trick, to which your petual fidget and alarm. Her mistakes were innumerable 
dependent; very proud, and a little vain; fond of excite- solemn wiseacre is sometimes addicted. All men, | fear, —she mislaid invitations; forgot engagements; mismatched 
ment, and not indifferent to personal distinction : the whole entertain the opinion; but the clever ones discreetly keep | her company ; gave the mayor of B the precedence 0: 
population borne along by one laudable and powerful im- it to themselves. With gentlemen he did hold grave|/the county member; and hath been heard to ask an old 
pulse, and yet each man preserving, in the midst of that converse, on politics, the weather, the state of the roads, | bachelor after nis wife, and an old maid after her children 
great leveller, military discipline, his individual peculiari- | the news of the day, and other gentlemanly topics; and | There was no end to Mrs. Sandford’s blunders. The old 
ties and blameless self-importance. It was a most amu-) when much at ease in his company, he would favour them brigade-major, a veteran of the general's own standing 
sing era! | with a few prosing stories, ciyil and military. One, in par- lame of a leg, and with a prodigious scar across his fore 
lo large country towns, especially, where they mustered | ticular, was of formidable length. 1 have seen a friend of head, was kept on the constant stump with explanatory 
two or three different corps, and the powerful stimulant of his wince as he began, “ When f was in Antigua.”’ For messages and conciliatory embassies—and declared, that 
emulation was super-added to the original martial fury, the | the rest, the good general was an admirable person ; a gen- | he underwent much harder duty in that service than eve: 
goings on of these Captain Pattypans furnished a standing |tleman, by birth, education, and character; a man of the he had performed in his official capacity of drilling th: 
comedy, particularly when aided by the solemn etiquetteand highest honour, the finest principles, and the purest bene- | awkward squad. The general, not content with despatch 
strong military spirit of their wives, who took precedence volence. He was an excellent officer, also of the old school; ing his aid-de-camp, exhausted bimself in elaborate apolo 
according to the rank of their husbands, from the colonel’s | one who had seen much service ; was a rigid disciplinarian, gies; but embassies, apologies, and explanations, were al! 
lady down to the corporal’s; aud were as complete mar- | and somewhat of a Martinet. Just the man to bring the unnecessary. Nobody could be angry with Mrs. Sanford 
tialists, as proud of the services of their respective regi- new levies into order, although not unlikely to look with || There was no resisting the charm of her blushing youthful 
ments, and as much impressed with the importance of field-| considerable scorn on the holiday soldiers, who had neyer ness; her pleading voice, her ready confession of error 
seen any thing more nearly resembling a battle, than a and her evident sorrow for all her little sins, whether o: 
ignorance or heedlessness ; no withstanding her sweetness 





days and reviews, as if they had actually mounted the cock- 
ade and handled the firelock in their own proper persons, | sham fight at a review. 
Foote’s inimitable farce was more than realized; and the He paid us a visit, of course, when he came to be in- and simplicity, Even offended self-love, the hardest to ap 
ridicules of that period have only escaped being perpetua-_ stalled into his new office, and to take a house at B _ his | pease of all the passions, yielded to the artlessness of Mrs 
ted in a new “ Mayor of Garratt,” by the circumstance of destined head-quarters; and after the first hearty congra- | Sanford. 

the whole world, dramatists and all, being involved in them. | tulations on his promotion, his old friend, a joker by pro-'| She, on her part, liked nothing so well as to steal away 
* The lunacy was so ordinary, that the whippers were in) fession, began rally ing him, as usual, on the necessity of | from her troublesome popularity, her visiters, and her fin: 
arms too.” taking a wile; on which, instead of returning his customa- | clothes, to the ease and freedom of the country ; to put on 
\ That day is past. Even the yeomanry cavalry, the last | ry grave negative, the general stammered, looked foolish, || a white frock and a straw-bonnet, and run about the woods 
lingering remnant of the volunteer system, whom | have and, incredible as it may seem that a blush could be seen and fields with some young female friend, primrosing ©: 
heen accustomed to see annually parade through the town through such a complexion, actually blushed; and when. bird’s-nesting, according to the season. I was her usual 
of B——, with my pleasant friend Captain M—— at their | jeft alone with his host, after dinner, in lieu of the much companion in these rambles, and enjoyed them, perhaps 
head—that respectable body, of which the band always ap- | dreaded words, ‘‘ When I was in Antigua!’’ seriously re- as much as she did; butina far quieter way. Her anima! 
peared to me so much more numerous than the corps—even quested his advice on the subject of matrimony : which that spirits seemed inexhaustible ; I never knew her weary ; and 
that respectable body is dissolved; whilst the latest rag of sage counsellor, certain that a marriage was settled, and strong, agile, and entirely devoid of bodily fear, the thoug)it 
the infantry service—the long preserved uniform and cock- | not quite sure that it had not already taken place, imme- of danger never seemed to come across her. How sheen 

ed hat of my old acquaintance, Dr. R——, whilome physi-| diately gave, in the most satisfactory manner; and before joyed spending a long day at our house! now bounding 

cian to the B——.- Association, figured last summer as a | the conversation was finished, was invited to attend the over a ditch to gather a tuft of wild flowers; now climbing 
scarecrow, stuffed with straw, and perched on a gate, an | wedding, on the succeeding Thursday. a pollard, to look for a bird’s nest; now driving through 
old gun tucked under its arm, to frighten the sparrows from} The next time that we saw the general, he was accom-} the lanes in a donky-chaise; now galloping across the com 

his cherry-orchard ! Except the real soldiers, and every panied by a lovely little girl, whom he introduced as his mon on a pony; now feeding the chickens; now milking 
now and then some dozen of fox-hunters at a hunt-ball— || wife, but who might readily have passed for his grand-|/the cows; now weeding the gravel-walks; now making 
whose usual dress-uniform, by the way, scarlet over black, daughter. I wanted a month of sixteen, and 1 was then, hay; and now reaping. These were her delights! All her 
makes them look just like a flight of ladybirds—excepting | and am now, perfectly convinced that Mrs. Sanford was ' pleasures were equally childish: she cherished abundance: 
these gallant sportsmen, and the real bona fide officers. one my junior. The fair bride had been a ward of the bride- || of pets, such as school-girls love; kept silk-worms, dor-mice 
cannot now see a red coat for love or money. The glory | groom’s—the orphan, and, I believe, destitute daughter of and canary birds ; a parrot, a squirrel, and a monkey ; three 





of the volunteers is departed ! i j i 
an then rence ‘7 aaa " . a brother officer. He had placed her, many years back, at, lap-dogs, and a Persian cat; enjoyed a fair, and was en 
, Low - ' ode : ‘ . 
Bhima “ © them one of the pleasantest re- || a respectable country boarding-school, where she remained || chanted with a pantomime; always supposing that he 
ec y early life. . . Mes . . ns 
y Pape until his new appointment; and, as he was pleased to say,) party did not consist of fine people or of strangers, but was 


It was towards the begi » le I} : . : - ; . 
Beaontoe-vord — of the last war, when the |! his friends suggestions induced him te resolve upon ma-, composed of those to whom she was accustomed, and who 

ov ness o ev i : : = . a I | f . 
3 the volunteering spirit had some- | trimony, and look about for a wife as a necessary append-| were as well disposed to merriment and good-humour a> 


what subsided, and the ¢ . ; siilhacall , “peed . 
© government was beginning to or- lage to his official situation herself. 


ganize a more regular defensiy ; ler th 7? : 
5 _ ensive force, under the name of | It is probable that his wife's exceeding beauty might With regard to accomplishments, she knew what wa- 
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commonly taught in a country school above twenty years | times amongst the brilliant crowds of the Roman carnival, | through the trees, attracted his attention: he approached 
ago, and nothing more : played a little, sang a tietier tained | sometimes amidst the wildest recesses of the Pyrenees; it with great caution, and sheltering himself from ooserva 
a little indifferent French; painted shells and roses; not | now looking down the crater of Vesuvius ; now waltzing at tion, regarded with much anxiety a party of Indians who 
particularly like nature, on card-racks and hand-screens ; |a court ball at Vienna. She has made a trip to Athens, and were assembled round a great fire roasting the flesh of a 
danced admirably, and was the best player at battledore has talked of attempting the ascent of Mont Blanc! Atpre- deer. Their wild and savage looks, as they sat on the 
and shuttlecock, hunt the slipper and blind-man’s buff, in | sent she is in England; for a friend of mine saw her the ground in the red light of the fire, were truly alarming , 
the county. Nothing could exceed the glee with which, in | other day at the Cowes regatta, full of life and glee, almost and the officer, afraid of being seen, changed his position, 
any family where she was intimate, she would join the chil- |as pretty as ever, and quite as delightful. Of course, being in the hope of concealing himself more effectually. In 
dren in a game of romps, herself the gayest and happiest also a well-dowered and childless widow, she has had lovers doing so he struck his wounded arm against a branch 
child of the party. | by the hundred, and offers by the score; but she always which caused him such violent pain that he was unable at 
For cards she had no genius; even the noise and non- | says that she has made up her mind not to marry again, the moment to prevent acry of agony bursting from him 
sense of a round-table could not reconcile her to those bits | and | have no doubt of her keeping her resolution. She In a moment the Indians were on their feet, and in anothe: 
of painted pasteboard : this was unlucky : it is true thatthe loves her liberty too dearly to part with the blessing; and, they had dragged him forth 
general, who played a good rubber, and looked upon it, well as she got ou with Sir Thomas, I think she has had Wounded as he was, and though his enemies were too 
next to a review or a battle, as the most serious business of enough of matrimony. Besides, she has now reached 4 gumerous to leave any chance of successful resistance, thy 
his life, and who had moreover a settled opinion that no wo- sedate age, and there would be a want of discretion, which officer drew his sword, and endeavoured to defend himselt 
man had intellect enough to master the game, would hard- hitherto she never has wanted, in venturing —— for he dreaded the torture which he knew the Indian: 
ly have wished to have been her partner at the whist-table;||  ‘‘ What was that yousaid, ma'am? The newspaper! Have would inflict on him if he became their captive. So une 
but he also loved a snug party at piquet, just to keep him I read the newspaper? People will always talk to me when qual a strife would speedily have terminated in the deat) 
awake after dinner, and would have liked exceedingly that | am writing !—Have I read to-day’s paper! No; what do jof the officer, but that an old Indian, who had hitherto 
Mrs. Sanford should have known enough of the rules to you wish me to look at? This column: police reports—new stood aloof, sprung forward, and waving his tomahawk 
become a decent antagonist. He was pot unreasonable in publications—births !—oh, the marriages! ‘ Yesterday, at pyer the Englishman, forbade any one to harm him 
his expectations ; he did not desire that she should play Bow church, Mr. Smith bas Miss Brown,’ Not that! Oh! It was fortunate that this old Indian was the chief of his 
well enough to win; he only wanted her to understand the next!—* On Friday last, at ¢ heltenham, by the venera- | tribe, and was highly reverenced by his peoplo for bis great 
sufficient of the game to lose in a creditable manner. But ble the Archdeacon P——, Dennis O'Brien, esq. of the strength and skill in war and in hunting—they sullenly 
t would not do: she was unconquerably stupid ; never dealt —th egenees —But what do I care for Dennis O'Brien, obeyed him. He addressed the officer in broken French 
the right number of cards; never showed her point; was ©4)' * W hat’s Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba!’ I never of which language many of the Indians who were in league 
ignorant even of the common terms of the art; did not beard of the gentleman before in my days. Oh! it’s the with the French had a slight knowledge. He promised 
know a quart from a quint, or a pique from a repique; could | !ady! * Dennis bed Brien, esq. to Lady Sanford.’— Angels | ji,, protection, and gave him food. Perceiving that thei: 
not tell when she was capotted. There was no comfort in 4"d enemies “ grace defend us!’ here is a surprise !— to captive was wounded, he gathered the leaves of some heal 
beating her; so the poor general was fain to accept his old Lady Sanford. Ay, my eyes did not deceive me, it’s no ing plant, and after steeping them in water, bound them 
brigade-major as a substitute, who gave him three points | ™istake ; ‘relict of the late Major-General Sir Thomas San- | 4, the wound, with the greatest solicitude for the officer's 


and beat him. i ford, K.C. B. And so much for a widow's resolution recovery, and by words of comfort tried to alleviate his 
In other respects, she was an excellent wife ; gentle, af- and a gay widow's too! | would not have answered for one sufferings 
fectionate, and sweet-tempered. She accommodated her- | Of the demure. A general's widow, at the ripe age of forty After some time the Indians stretched themselves on the 


self admirably to all the general's ways; listened to his ad- |—-oh, age of indiscretion !—married to an ensign in a ground to sleep, all but one or two who remained to watch, 
monitions with deference, and to his stories with attention arching regiment ; young enough to be her son, | warrant | and the chief who carried on a short conversation with the 
—the formidable one, beginning, “When I was in Anti- ™e€; and as poor as a church mouse! If her old husband officer. 

gua,” not excepted; was kind to the old brigade-major; and! Could but know what was going forward, he would chuckle “ You cannot,” said he, ‘‘ go away yet, my son, for you 
when he, a confirmed old bachelor, joined his patron in| in his grave, at so notable a proof of the weakness of the could not find the paths through the woods; and if you 
certain dissertations on the natural inferiority of the sex, S€X—so irresistible a confirmation of his theory, Laily could, you would probably meet with enemies. I cannot 
heard them patiently, and if she smiled, took good care | Sanford married again! Who after this shall put faith in| pow conduct you, for we go in the morning towards the 





' - ? .S Spat“ , 

they should not find her out. } woman? Lady Sanford married again! north. You must therefore accompany us ; but as soon as 

~ we sure, her carelessness did occasionally get her hus- |) possible you shall be restored to your own people. Now 

band into a scrape. Once, for instance, when he, being in || THE REPOSITORY zo and sleep, for you are wounded and weary, and must 
| “4 . e , 


London, and the trusty major also absent, she was com- | have rest.” 

iissioned to inform him of the day fixed for a grand review; i The Englishman, it may be imagined, did not much re 
pre — od er ger wrote a long letter full of chit- || ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. lish the idea of being kept among the Indians; it was, how 
chat—anc cou i ; i » | > . 

Sitary aes and os tag ended oe eens onan the ret American war, an English fier, nS, ch beter tan bing acre or hile ty them 
‘rammed the important intelligence into a crossed post- | onmane wl a Genging pany, wes, mentee oh tie a : 
script under the seal, which the general, with his best spec: | ome, eres Sy 6 Sage aie reas, er eam aring for departure. They travelled with the most sin 
tacles, could not have deciphered in a month! so that the |‘ * a gp sepherende perpen pmlapdet : “ otal a wound their way through the most ob 
unlucky commander never made his appearance on the eet ae See an eennane Sas Senty Gis so teak a ose woods, and guided themselves by tracks 
ground, and but for a forty years’ reputation for exactness penwtaneee ane proceeded, when the Indians sprung |" h di tinguishable ‘ence t by the experienced eye of 
and punctuality, which made any excuse look like truth, forward from their lurking-place with yells more savage dae hs ‘ The seapial : te bea ie and show 
would have fallen into sad disgrace at head-quarters. than the howls of the wild beasts of the forests. The few — carr g n : in the coe they ade ted to prevent 

In process of time, however, even these little errors English who were not killed or disabled took to flight, it yon pee 4 Pete Aico , ° 
ceased. She grew tall, and her mind developed itself with being isnpossible to wahetend the exgesies eanien of Ge " a ae " ‘adh f . > dav they rested, and again at 
her person; still lively, ardent, and mercurial in her tem- | ae ane onan - aghives wes the officer who hed] | a $ - hes : rd s an faa ee by 
perament, with an untiring spirit of life and motion, and a vocsived aweund in his tof arm. . = eypre ng-P ; ty ~ een rpg rede 
passionate love of novelty and gayety, her playfulness ri- || For a short — he did act consifer mare peseeed, raptor ve p ‘0 a i cian “4 ae on him 
pened into intelligence, her curiosity became rational, and |! ous after ag Se way wih GReuy cecagh the witost — = ga ion ae a rm ws abr am 
her delight in the country deepened into an intense feeling | and gloomiest thickets for about half an hour, he wes clara i. eee tt _ ; = se ; a a s k nee the 
of the beauties of nature. Thrown amidst a large and vary. ed to hear the well-known whoop of the Indians not far fully among the woods, ama ans . ina’ “4 Ho =~ 
ing circle,she became, inevery laudable sense of the phrase, Gentine _p ate nays up for lost ; for what chance jsilence was broken by o ee 
& perfect woman of the world. Before a change in the pacientes tg = ome pa Guat, cony pase of which | oF whither they were Rite : 
volunteer system and a well merited promotion took the “— probably as familiar to his enemies as unknown to! “One of our people,’ replied the Indian, “ was wounded 
general from B , she had learned to manage her town himself ? He sought the deepest recesses, but the Indians |severely by you when you were first surprised by them 
visits and her country visits, to arrange soirces and dinner rang ange a am, ont a aceident only prevented his be- ite > sang compact vd he, Sie teamner Bes snare covery 
parties, to give balls, and to plan picnics, and was the life "= oe mgereeaey: discovered by them. There was aj against you, as 7 would eave Sage qeaeee Oe sy ar 
and charm of the neighbourhood. I would not even be | hollow place, almost like a well, in his path, the mouth of | main with us. I will guide you to safety, and then return. 
sure that she had not learned piquet ; for lovely as she was, Ite was So overgrown with wild shrubs as not to beper-| The Englishman made grateful acknowledgments for the 
and many as there were to tell her that she was lovely ior | ceptible, except on a minute search, Into this he fell, and Indian's kindness. “ I am thinking, he then edded, “ why 
husband was always her first object; and her w hole sia though he was bruised by his fall, he was here effectually you should show me this goodness, for I was a stranger and 
duct seemed guided by the spirit of thin benutiid tine. in concealed from the Indians. More than once he heard) am an enemy.” 
the most beautiful of hefede : ’ "|| their footsteps as they passed by his place of concealment. | “Does a white man never do good to a stranger or an 

When several hours had elapsed, and all seemed still, || enemy ?” asked the Indian. The Englishman blushed, and 
the officer ventured to stir from his hiding-place. His wound | was silent. 

Since his death—for she has been long a widow—Lady | was painful ; his limbs were stiff; and it was with great dif-| “But I am only paying a debt,” said the Indian. * Niu 
>anford—have I not said that the good general became Sir | ficulty that he could get out of the pit into which he had | months ago I was wounded, and weary, and dying of thirst, 
Thomas before his decease ?—has lived mostly on the Con-|| fallen, At last he effected his deliverance ; and, faint and you saw me and gave me drink, which saved my life 1 
tinent; indulging, but always with the highest reputation, || wounded as he was, and though the night was dark and dis.|| prayed to the Great Spirit that I might repay the benefit 
her strong taste for what is gayest in artificial life, and | mal, he set forth, in hopes of rejoining the English army ‘behold he has heard me.” 
grandest in natural scenery I have heard of her some- He had not proceeded far whee 8 light, glimmering | The officer was struck with the noble sentiments of the 





| Early in the morning he was aroused by the troop pre 





“ For auld Robin Gray's been a guide man to me.” 
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savage, and sighed to think how often his countrymen might | The young lady, who was of a highly respectable family, | has run away to embark upon its deceitful waters, and why 


take lessons from the Indian. 

As; the evening drew nigh, they came to atract of country 
where the woods were thinner—presently they perceived 
marks of cultivation : at last the eye was struck by a village 
not very distant. 

“That is an English station,” said the Indian: “ there 
you will find white men and friends. 
thou art with them, do not forget the Indian, nor think ill 
of his people. Farewell, my son! May the Great Spirit 
protect thee, and give thee strength among thy people.” 

The Englishman pressed the hand of the old man, and 
spoke a parting word, for he was too much aflected to say 
more. The next moment the Indian was amid the woods, 
and the officer on his way to join his regiment 





FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 
ISAAC HARBY. 


Tn noticing the decease of our friend, we could wish that 
the mantle of his genius had descended upon us, to pay such 
i tribute to his memory as his virtues and talents, and our 
friendship tor him, demand. His death must be regarded 
by the people of his sect, as an affliction of more than ordi- 


nary magnitude, Our own citizens, among whom the most | 


of his life was passed, were justly proud of him; by the in- 


But, my son, when. 


habitants of the whole state his talents were felt and ad- 


mired, not only as an editor, but as a scholar of taste and 
learning ; whilst the flattering notice of him in New-York, 
bespeaks the high consideration which even his short resi- 
dence in that city had won for him as a literary character 
and aman of private worth. Indeed, it is to be hoped that 
the short notices dictated by friendship, in sorrow for his 
untimely departure, will not be all which is to be done for 
the memory of Isaac Harby. It is a melancholy pleasure 


Aas ‘ : | 
to record of him, that he was all which a husband, a father, 


and a friend or companion should be. This is not enough 


for the commemoration of uncommon genius, extensive 
learning, brilliant wit, and refined taste. Since such rare 
qualities were not, with him, as with many men, known 
only by a circle of acquaintance, but were permitted to 
show forth for general instruction and delight, they merit, 
and should be made to appear in a permanent form, Un- 
der judicious supervision, there may be collected from 
the mass of writings by the deceased, no inconsiderable 
portion that would add much to the native literature of 
South Carolina. His numerous essays, as editor or other- 
wise, were remarkable for good sense and cloquence of style 
The chair of dramatic criticism, now he is no more, must 
long continue unoccupied; and the author or actor of plays 
may, for atime, cease todread the powertul pen of the accom- 
plished satirist. Yet in him modest merit ever found a sin- 
cere adviser and protector, and the number of the rising 
generation whose preceptor he was, will have reason to 
vonow and bless his memory. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF ISAAC HARDY, BY A FORMER Pur 


Forbear your lighter moods, ye lyric throng, 

Subdue your sprightly chords to pensive song 
Let cypress now supplant your rosy crowns 
telentless fate on kindred genius frowns 
Light of my youth! shall not my timid muse 

iu tributary verse her wo efiuse ’ 

Art thou not linked with every record dear, 
That mem'ry loves to trace from childiood’s sphere? 
Wert thou not he from whom my spirit caught 

lis proudest aspirations to high thought’ 

Whose genial beam chased intellectual gloom, 
Whose mental radiance cherished fincy's bloom 
Fired with ambitious hopes my ardeut soul 
And bent its evergies to truth’s control? 

\las! the broken spell of wit and taste, 

Thus from the social ring fore’er displaced 
the vivid scintillations of a mind 

By nature gifted and by lore refined; 

Whose buoyant brilliancy could eer dispens: 
Vivacity and vigour to the sense, 

With flexile and ingenious art could spread 
Rich classic gems o'er the colloquial thread 
With frolic humour laugh in sunny glades, 

Or walk with science in her deepest shades 
Echoes of all are in the heart's recess, 

Dreams of departed joys thy power confess 
The spoiler triumphs o'er the child ef eart! 
But weeping fame renews his mora! birth. 





INGENUITY OF LOVE. 


the following ingenious contrivance was adopted by a 
ouple of lovers at the west end of the town, not long since 


having formed an attachment contrary te the inclinationand | 


intention of her father, the lovers were at a loss how to 
carry on a correspondence. At length, aided by the fa- 
ther’s hair-dresser, no unusual agent of Cupid, they adopted 
the following mode of communicating by letter and escap- 
ing the vigilant eye of the watchful parent; and, singular 
as it may appear, the old gentleman's wig was made the 
medium of carrying her letters: attached to his wig he 
wore a bag; this the young lady used to take off every night; 
and here she never fuiled to find a billet, which had been 
previously deposited there by the hair-dresser, and which 
the father had carried about all day; she bad thus always 
time to peruse ber letter and replace it with an answer, 
which was in due course taken away by the barber on the 
following morning, and delivered to the lover. This mode 
of corresponding enabled them to arrange and effect an 


elopement, and they were some time since married atGretna , 


Green. On their return, the father adopted the old proverb, 
“what can't be cured, must be endured!” The lady was 
pardoned her indiscretions, and they are now living hap- 
pily under the sanction of the lady’s parents, and the wig 
is preserved as a sacred relic, English paper. 
AN OPD COUPLET. 
Man's but vapour—full of woes— 
Just cuts a caper—and down he goes. 








THE CASKET. 





WRITTEN FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
CHOOSING A SUBJECT. 


Iy the earlier ages of the world, when the machinery of 
society first began to work, it is no wonder to me that poets, 
orators and authors, were touched with seeming inspiration. 
The beautiful analogies between physical nature and our 
own thoughts, feelings, and affections, yet remained unno- 
ticed, as gems hidden in the earth, and the wide field of de- 
scription, now trodden down by thousands of repeated 
steps, lay like fresh and undiscovered isles in the bosom of 
the sea. Thus Homer continually delighted his hearers 
with the recital of simple and striking similies, and the rap- 
ture with which he first conceived them, and the enthusiasin 
with which he knew they must be received, gave an impulse 
to his imagination, and a grace and dignity to his language, 
which elevate him above all art, and coustitute him rather 
the model and master than the slave of rulers. With what 
divine sensations must the first sensitive and poetic being 
have beheld the charms of “ this beautiful bright world.” 
His mind has not been worn down by artificial restraints 
from the warm raptures of youth, nor prepared by books, 
to regard seas, mountains, and sky, as familiar and com- 
mon things, but he beholds them with admiration all his 
own—his fancy riots in their contemplation; and when, igno- 
rant of models and systems of style, he would describe 
them, nature selects his expressious, and his language 
seems to flow by itself. 

But now the adventures of mankind, and the passions in 
which they have their origiu, with all the materials afforded 
by time, have been long agoappropriated. Blazing geniuses, 
like comets, have been among us and departed, and their 
literary heaven is crowded with a galaxy of stars—their 
faint small twinkle contributes only to the feeble light of 
the whole, while each one, in its individual capacity, ts 
scarcely distinguished. Now, though we may have neither 
the genius nor the opportunity of the ancients, Mr. Morris, 
we have certainly a large portion of their pride, and I can 
scarcely be satisfied to send into a world so inundated with 
other and superior matter, the crude and careless drib- 
blings of my peu. Indeed | am sure the simple sketches, 
to whose insignificance, by publishing them in your mis- 
cellany, you have imparted brief importance, have been 
the cause of more trouble to me than of pleasure to any 
one else, 

When I look them over, and find still the same old mate- 
rials twisted with awkward labour into new shapes, and 
with visible art combined under imperfect disguises, I can- 
not feel the encouragement necessary to keep alive the 
small and flickering flame of literary ambition. The ardour 
of youth no longer animates my endeavours. My heart 
no more throbs with vanity and rapture at the sight of 
my printed fancies, and | am in the dilemma of a truant boy, 
whe, allured ‘by the smooth surface of the summer sea 


finds himself at length upon its boundless and solitary 
| waste, wishing for his home. 

I came into my room the other evening to write you an 
article. It was a quiet moonlight night, and the stars—bu; 
Milton has described them better than Il can. I had resoly 
ed to cover two or three sheets of paper with my thoughts 
put together I did not know how, in the form of letter, essay 
or story. I had been too busy all day to reflect upon a sub 
ject, and when I entered the room, there was little in m, 
imagination but the faces in passionate talk which hal 
been long before me, broken business-expressions, an: 
fragments of law difficult to be remembered, and which 
now that I turned from duty to fancy, felt themselves r¢ 
leased, and seemed flying away like a balloon swagin, 
in the air, when it feels the loosening of the cords by 
which it had been attached to earth. Te sweep the hearth 
get out my paper, pour fresh ink in my inkstand, men 
three pens, with elegant long points and the feather, 
cut off square at the top—for I protracted these little cer 
monies in order to cheat myself out of time for reflectio, 
—was the work of several minutes, Still | was unable t 
fix upon any single subject. My brain seemed destitute o: 
‘ideas, as the sheets of white paper lying before me. | 
thought of all that | had seen and felt; but of those, some j 
could not describe, and some were not worth description 
Various objects of nature and art passed in hurried an 
confused disorder before me, and my fancy presented 3 
whimsical medley of mountains, girls, cities, heroes, woous 
batiles, palaces, ships, cataracts, moonlight skies, and 
scenes of sorrow and death; as the rufiled stream reflect 
the fragments of the surrounding landscape. From all thes: 
I could select nothing which I deemed sufficiently interest 
ing to make it the subject of my comment. Placing my 
pen behind my car, therefore, folding my arms and stret¢ 
ing my legs out straight, so that each one occupied a co 
ner of the chimney, | set my brow for something sublim¢ 
and looked fiercely into the fire to gain bright ideas. Bu 

The coals were piled upon each other i 
which ever and anon, with the falling ot 


it was all in vain. 
brilliant masses, 
an ember, changed into glowing images of mountains 
houses, faces, &c. and before | was aware, I had forgotte: 
my essay, and found myself tracing a singular represent 

tion of President Jackson’s entre into our chief city, wit 

crowds of eager faces thronging around hnn—a great piec: 





of reddening carbon peering up for the capitol, and a hea; 
of white ashes in the distance metamorphosed into the pre 
sident’s house. I started and changed my position, with ; 
vague hope that it might change the current of my minc 
and introduce something therein to relieve me in my pr 
sent emergency. With my legs crossed, therefore, au 

my eyes firmly shut, my elbow resting upon the table, au 
my fuger placed contemplatively upon my nose, | dete: 
mined so to remain until | had hit upon something fin: 
You may be sure, Mr. Editor, I now had a great varict 
of charming objects passing before me; and several high|, 
sensible remarks, and some very swelling sentences 0 
curred; but they came by like birds around the head of 

traveller by night, and I could not catch them for my lite. 
Suddeuly | started up with a thought. It was an origina 
view of human nature—somethivg which | had not seen | 
“TH give it,” said L to myself, “in the sty 

It shall flow on regularly, like the grace 
Iw 


any author, 
of Dr. Johnson, 
ful and heaving billows of a gently-agitated sea. 
commence with some general remarks upon the charact 
of mankind, introduce an anecdote of ancient time, pol! 
the moral with keen satire, and round it off with a digniti 
quotation from Sophocles or Euripides.” 

Inspired with new hope, down I sat, dipped my pen! 
the ink, and began: 

*That man is a creature of interest and the sport + 
fortune, that he desires to-day what he will forget to-mot 
row, and that his whole life is but a series of accidental! 
formed wonts and beautifully-contrived gratifications, 0 
one, we presume, will deny. His mind is constructed © 
so subtle a material—if that which thinks can be calle 
matter—that, like the air, whose elasticity occasions it 
perpetual changes, it is continually undergoing the mo: 
extraordinary revolutions. By a long concatenation « 
circumstances, he’’———I paused a moment, drew my pt 
across what | had written, and made a different con 
mencement. 

* £¥schines, the disciple of Socrates, informs us thi 
Callias, the torch-bearer, having been accused of aimas- 
ing immense wealth, while Aristides, his near relation, w! 
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had rendered important services to the republic, was left | Public Schools—The evidences of the immense advan- ll whole 


in poverty, proved that he had frequently offered that great | tages resulting to the community from these institations, 


wan large sums, which he had invariably refused in such ler daily developing themselves in the improved condition | ty men of lawful age!" 


terms as these : 


and they only are ashamed of it, who are poor against 
their will.’ 

“‘ Mathematicians have asserted that——" 

But here I stopped again. I could not help picturing to 
myself—for yours, you know, Mr. Morris, is a paper in- 
tended for the parloar—some sweet, careless, glowing girl, 
fresh in the ardour and innocence of her new feelings, 
running her beaming eyes over my dull and laboured page, 
ind repeating with her half-smiling, half-pouting lips, “ s- 
chines—-C allias—Socrates—Aristides—-mathematicians, 
ke.” 

“Will she not,” thought I, half in love with the image 
which my own mischievous fancy had conjured up, * will 
she not fling my learned nonsense away, and turn to some 
author whose sprightly style and sentimental images are 
better adapted to the brightness and tenderness of her own 
hopes and iimagination ? 

“ Something for the ladies,” said I, “ will be a thousand 
times better.’ So I went to work once more, 

“Tt was a soft moonlight night in summer. The radiant 
stars were silently shedding down their influence upon the 
world, soothing the feelings which had been all the pre- 
ceding day agitated in the bustle of life. The noise of a 
distant torrent was just heard upon the air, which mingled 
harmoniously with the rustling of the breeze and the plain- 
tive notes of the nightingale.” 

“ But,” said I to myself, *‘ we have no nightingales here.” 

“ Well,” I answered, “I'll lay the scene in England.” 


I wrote on. 

“The fragrant flowers were gradually bending down 
beneath the dew which had gathered upon their crimson 
bosoms, when a young stranger was observed riding grace- 
fully down a hill with an aspect of "—— 

Again I paused, and again folded my arms. | hummed 
i tune, got up, walked three times across the room, and at 
length flung down the pen in utter despair. I felt myself 
jalling into the same old, beaten, tiresome track which 
bears the foot-prints of all would-be geniuses and news- 
paper scribblers since Adam. I had entered upon the old 
arena of love and valour. My hero had been introduced 
in the summer eve, covered with graces and surrounded 
with flowers. 1 had washed the roses with dew, and loaded 
the air with fragrance. I had set the breeze at work to 
rustle the leaves ; poured the distant torrent down the hill ; 
scattered the vault of heaven with twinkling stars. Now 
he must meet his mistress, and the moon must shine ; they 
must swear by the stars, and——*- No; I will have no more 
love-sick stories—no lack-a-daisical rodomontade. Mr. 
Morris had better print a chronological table, or extracts 
from the almanac.” 

The clock struck ten while I was thus giving vent to my 

hagrin, and the watchman under my window heaved his 
ery that all was well. The labour of the day had rendered 
ue fatigued, and the warmth of my cheerful fire overcame 
ae with a feeling of drowsy pleasure. My eyelids drooped, 
and my pen fell upon the floor. Aristides, Callias, and 
lohnson faded back into the shadows of their quiet graves, 
ind I sunk sweetly into a slumber, faintly lighted with 
igreeable dreams, and prophetic perhaps of the effect 
which, fair reader, my lucubratory productions also have 


on you, 
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Number twenty-seven.—According to promise, we have 
disconnected the present number from those that preceded 


population. You have, then, an establishment for 
the dispensation of wretchedness and crime to every twen- 


Must not this naked, indisputable 


|of the lower classes of society, redeemed by their blessed | fact startle every one with awe and horror, who cannot be 

“It better becomes Aristides to glory in his poverty, || influence from ignorance, idleness, and vice. A highly in-, hold, without shuddering, the crowded bridewells and 
than Callias in his riches; for we see, every day, people teresting anecdote, illustrative of the good feeling engen- | state-prisons of the land, and the wretched hovels left de 
make a good, as well as a bad use of their riches ; but it is dered among the scholars, is published in alate Journal of , void of their masters, and echoing to the wails of the des 
hard to find one who bears poverty with a noble spirit, | Commerce, which we think worth while to relate to our titute widow and her helpless, starving children? Can we 


readers. 


It appears that at the fire which took place in| reasonably experience any surprise at the lamentable in 


Thomas-street, some time since, and by which the Public! crease of crime and beggary amongst the lower classes, 
School, No. 10, was seriously endangered, its gable end when there are so many gaping hells open on every cor 
‘having been on fire, a fireman—we are happy to give his | ner of every street, ready to receive them, and devote their 
name—Mr. Hoflimire, gained the roof at the imminent pe-| deluded souls and bodies to a terrible, ignominious, and 
ril of his life, and, after great exertions, happily succeeded irrevocable destruction’ Nay, can we longer be at a loss 


in extinguishing the flames 


When the scholars became to explain the causes of the frequent, sudden, and wexpli 


acquainted with this act of intrepidity, they enthusiasti- cable deaths which we daily see recorded, and as occurring 
cally agreed to present the generous and disinterested pre- among those who filled, in their better days, high and use 


server of their school with a token of their gratitude. 


Two, ful stations in society—but, when tempted by the “ botth 


of the boys, who were more especially attached to mecha-| imp,”’ have been seduced from their path of virtue and he 
|nical pursuits, set about making a small fire-engine, and | nour, and presented to the weeping eyes of their agonised 
accomplished their ingenious and laudable task with no’ friends, pitiable objects of tottering imbecility and prema- 


other implement than a penknife 
appropriately chose the model of the engine to which Mr 
Hoffmire was attached, and this they determined to present 
him in public, with a suitable speech. 


For their emblem, they ture decay? What remedy is there for all this sum of bor 


ror and dismay’ Reduce the number of tavern licenses— 


grant no applications except to individuals of reputable 


His modesty de-| character; avd let there be persons appointed, as recom 


clined a public exhibition, and a deputation, headed by the | mended by the committee above referred to, who shall serve 
monitor-general of the school, was directed to wait upon as commissioners for the express purpose 


him with copies of a poctical and a prose address, which 
were in the meanwhile delivered before a large auditory 
collected to witness an examination of the scholars. Such 
conduct needs no studied eulogy, nor even formal comment. 


* It is twice blessed— 
“It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


Neal's Yankee.—The first number of the second volun 
of this work has made its appearance. It is * 
style somewhat resembling that of the Mirror 


gol up” ina 
On which 
We will 


however, in the spirit of good fellowship, suggest to Mr 


side the advantage lies, it is not for us to decide 


Neal the propriety of engaging a better proot-reader than 


The Terrestrial Globe.—The globe exposed for examina-| the one who now admits such profane errors in orthogra 


tion and sale at the bookstore of E. Bliss, 128 Broadway, phy. 


We perceive that a correspondent advises John to 


is, we understand, the result of two years’ labour in the | devote the last page of his paper to poetry and music, in 


intervals of an active profession. 


The operations of con- imitation of the Mirror, and urges it on the score of the 


structing, painting, lettering, gilding, varnishing and trim- | trifling expense at which it can be afforded! Ignorant in 


ming, together with the research necessary in comparing deed must he be of the facts 


We can assure the editors 


the accounts of different navigators in relation to the posi-!' of the Yankee that the cost is not only not trifling, but « 


tion of islands, and in locating the principal cities and capes 
agreeably to the best European catalogues in which the la- 
titudes and longitudes are determined by astronomical ob- 
servations, were performed as an agreeable amusement 
designed to result in utility, in accordance with the French 


very serious burden. But try it 


Literary Subaltern.—There can be no greater recom 
mendation of this handsome, varied, and entertaining sheet, 
than that its conductor is Sylvester S. Southworth, a gen 


motto inscribed on the globe—* L'amour de l'industrie est tleman generally admired for his talents and erudition, and 


la mere de la vertu.” The materials employed are believed 
to be of the most durable kind, consisting chiefly of maho- 
guy, ivory, japan, oil-colours, and the metals; the join- 
ings of the parts being, in all cases, metailic. 


his success asa writer, It is printed in Providence. 
Albany Times and Literary Writer.—This periodical has 


been started, as we understand, by a society of young 


The shell of gentlemen ambitious of vindicating the claims of the capi 


the sphere is composed of alternate layers of cloth, paper’ tal of this great state to literature and original talent. Ik 
and glue, intermixed with coatings of oil-paints, finished js. tiyys far, very promising, and we argue favourably of its 


with japan, and lettered in oil with the point of a sable 
hair-pencil. The hemispheres are secured together with a 
copper joint, and the whole work protected by several 
coats of the best copal, admitting of the finest polish. The 
globe will be sold, during the present month, to the high- 
est bidder, and the price will be regulated by the desire of 
some private individual, or some literary society , to possess 
| the largest and finest article of the kind on the western 
continent. The profits of the sale will accrue to the centle- 
man who constructed it—Solyman Brown, esq. belles-letires 
instructer in Mrs. Okell’s female seminary. 
As Mr. B. made the article rather for exercise and re 
creation, than for pecuniary emolument, he considers the 
price received rather as a compliment than a reward; and 


he is disposed to transfer it to him who will pay him the Tye sacred melody which will be found in the 


SUCCESS 





Mr. Kean.—The following is from a late number of the 
Age:—*‘ Kean’s performances of Macbeth and Othello drew 
together crowded audiences. His acting, from physical 

causes, has become less boisterous; but, in ceasing to dk 

claim, he depicts more naturally ; and failing to rouse the 
attention of the audience, and almost to electrify them, a 
he used to do, by sudden fits and starts, he now depends 
upon his personation of the part as a whole; and his sub 
|dued and chastened style is, therefore, in our estimation 
more worthy of his original mind.” 


Luther's Judgment Hymn.—We always take great plea 
sure in complying with the wishes of our female readers 
present 


greatest compliment either in money or in any other mode.’ pumber. was selected by several ladies, and is published 
An example of employing the leisure hours, so abundant) at their request. 


and irksome in a great city, being thus presented for the 

imitation of young men of genius, it is hoped that the 
fine and useful arts will attract the attention of many who 
are unemployed, and produce the double advantage of in- 
nocent amusement and useful occupation 


Tavern Licenses.—It appears, from a report lately sub- 
mitted to the common council, by a committee appointed 


The city inspector reports the deaths of cighty persons 
during the past week 





MARRIED, 
On the Ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. Henry 
Romer to Miss Mary Ann S. Walker 
On the 4th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr, Jacob Hyer 


it, and increased the edition; so that those persons who for the purpose of considering the propriety of recommend- | branch pilot, to Miss Delia Ann Castles. 


may think proper to favour us with their subscription, can 


ing commissioners for granting tavern licenses, the number 


On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. George W 


commence now without inconvenience. We have reason to issued at present in the city of New-York is nearly three | Johnson to Miss Sarah Ann Dodge. 


be satisfied with the arrangement thus made; and most 
sincerely do we hope, that our zealons exertions may not 
fail to gratify the public, and fulfil its expectations. No 
higher pleasure can be felt, than such as proceeds from 
substantial evidences of its approbation 


thousand—or about one to every sixty souls! “ Reduce this 
statement alittle,” adds the Journal of Commerce very per- 
‘| tinently—* the number of males and females in the city is 
|| probably about equal, and the number of persons below 


On the Ist instant, by the Rev. Dr. Macauley, Mr. Mal- 
co!m Macauley to Miss Ann Jane Harrisou 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Duffie, Mr. Dennis Fitz- 
patrick to Miss Mary Aon Fitzpatrick 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Folson Dorset 


twenty-one years of age makes up at Jeast one-third of the to Miss Elmira S. Laurence. 








216 THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Ne TT ———_———————————— 
ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 
LUTHER’S CELEBRATED JUDGMENT 8YMN. 
AS SUNG BY MR. HORN, AT THE ORATORIO IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
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Great God! what do i see and hear? The end of things cre - a - ted : The Judge of 





Cr =—s- Trumpet. 
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mankind doth ap-pear, On clouds of glo- ry seat - ed: The trum -pet sounds, the graves re 
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The dead which they con-tain’d be- fore : Pre-pare,my soul, to meet him 


























Nnece frown'd, in ranks, beneath Columbia's stars 


ADDRESS OF THE CARRIER. { But whieh have since for ever yielded place He might, indeed, as he has done before, 
} To fashion, beauty, elegance, grace— Briefly recount our Gotham fashions o’er ; 
INDULGENT PATRONS—time’s incessant fliglit 3 That lovely scene first greets the wanderer’s eyc, Or give a second part—(not quite so long,) 
Has brought another new-born year to light ; % ~=And cheats his bosom of a passing sigh, Of pandemonium’s diabolic song ; 
And bids your carrier bring his annual lay, , So like some spots upon his native shore, Or, were he sure 'twould win a lady’s smile, 
Of friendly greetings, on this festive day ; ; By him, perhaps, to be enjoyed no more! Describe the Jackson ball, in sprightly style ; 
To speak his thanks for numerous favours past- > On either hand a mighty river glides, Or tell what rich engravings will appear, 
His hopes to share your bounty to the last. Which here, at length, unite, and mingle tides To grace the Mirror on the coming year ; 
YE SPRIGHTLY FAIR—whose generous smiles disarm Like some fond pair, affianc’d in the skies, But he forbears, lest nought be left to say, 
The sting of wo, and lend the sweetest charm Whose forms, as yet, ne’er met each other's eyes ; 3} When he appears another New-Year's day. 
‘To social life—on this auspicious day When the auspicious fated moment rolls, Ye generous fair—and they whom heaven ordain- 
To you the carrier consecrates his lay ; They meet—they love—they join—they mingle souls To be the sharer of your joys and pains ; 
To you this humble votive wreath he brings, ; But other rural charms our city mark, $ Patrons, of either sex—your carrier prays 
And begs you'll deign to listen while he sings } Near the proud fane of justice, in the Park ; } That peace and joy may crown your future days 
So may you long with happiness be crown'd, 2 Where taste has lately stretch’d his magic wand ~ And while his heart your smiles and bounty cheer 
And flowers of pleasure in your path abound ~ And scatter’d beauties round on every band. $ He hopes to greet you many a happy year 
So may your years in peace serenely glide, Our church-yards, too, where death no more invades, N 
an you = prove this me city's pride. Are chang’d to blooming sylvan promenades ; ; STANZAS, 
Thrice happy city !—where the arts convene Y , s 
Beit tose at Amb animate the — Sepatbesn titen, and hens aye mma ; BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 
Where taste and elegance with wealth combin: But dress’d in smiles—such smiles as Eden wore ? I need not name thy thrilling name, 
To perfect art in every bright design ; When man first knelt his Maker to adore. 3 Though now [ drink to thee, my dear 
Where splendid mansions that attract the eye, 2 Magnific piles, the monuments of art, 3 Since all sounds shape that magic word 
Can boast what opulence could never buy : ; And lofty spires, adorn this splendid mart ; : That fall upon‘my ear—Mary ; 
The generous thought that springs to virtue’s goa! Where piety erects his sacred shrine, : And silence, with a wakeful voice, 
‘The liberal mind, the high-aspiring soul ; And pays his homage to the Power Divine ; N Speaks it in accents loudly free, 
The free-born wish that warms the patriot’s breast, Where heaven-born “ Genius wings his eagle flight ; As darkness hath a light that shows 
‘The chaste refinements that make beauty blest ; “Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light 3 Thy gentle face to me—Mary. 
These are the charms which give industry here Where science opens wide bis boundless store 3 I pledge thee in the grape’s pure soul, 
A pleasing relish, and a hope sincere ; ; Of classic sweets and antiquated lore; _ 3 With scarce one hope, and many fear: 
And while they bid the sighs of anguish cease, ; Where freedom, virtue, knowledge, all unite ; Mixt, were I of a melting mood, - 
Strew labour’s pillow with the flowers of peace. To make the scene an Eden of delight; s With many bitter tears—Mary 
When the sad exile, freed from ocean's storm, While pulpit, press, and bar, are all combin'd ; I pledge thee, and the empty cuj 
First treads our shore, what hopes his bosom warm To mend the heart, and elevate the mind. ; ; hi ite of wi > 
Rie nal os hi ith h sainine Nor d . : ‘ 2 Emblems this hollow life of mine, 
a come meets im with an honest smile, Nor do these mighty engines toil alone— ? To which, a gone enchantment, thou 
nd kind attentions every care beguile. By other hands the seeds of taste are sown: 2 No more wilt be the wine—Marv 
No dread of tyrants here his peace annoys “The drama opes its bright instructive scenes : F 
va = of fetters — — aye - _ Se eS, - the i ; HARMONY. 
No dark suspieions on his steps attend, ** For though the muse resort to fiction’s ai N : 
He only cue one, here, to te a friend ; : * Fiction is here but truth in masquerade ; : rhou, omnipresent Harmony ! 
He finds at once a refuge and a home, ? “ And thousands who her grave entreaties shu: ; Shades, streams and stars are full of the 
Nor longer mourns the cause that bade him roain ~ “Are, by her borrow'd smiles, allur’d and won ? On every wing—in every sound 
Where’er he turns, on every side are trac'd 3 O who that once has gaz’d upon the scene 2 Thine all-pervading power is found ; 
The marks of genius and enlighten’d taste ; 3 Where mov'd a Conway, Cooper, Forrest, Kean 2 Some chord to touch—some tale to tell— 
= sees, iu —_ portico and dome, ; Macready, Hamblin, Booth, or other star ; Deep—deep within the spirit’s cell. 
The architectural grace of Greece and Rome lting in love, and ible in w ; es 
And Ginds, in our Snrivall’d promenades ; ya 8 oa nea nated art : c ites eee — 
= > “yp . 4 : . 3 GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
Charms that may vie with Athens’ classic shades i =That paints each passion of the human heari 2 quen 
oe eee js per loveliest bay ; Displays the dark and hideous form of vice, : The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday, 
Where the Lr ia neice fe r wd ae : And raises virtue’s worth beyond a price. ¢ the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Beel 
gines of relentiess Mars } Patrons and friends—what can your Carrier say } man and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, Fo: 
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To please your ear, or grace his annual lay’ $ Dollars per annum, payable in advance 
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